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How Trees Help Us 


QUAKING ASPEN 


HOW TREES HELP 
US. Try to imagine 
what life would be like 
without trees. Chewing 
gum, bicycle tires, and 
maple syrup would be 
unknown. All are made 
from the sap of trees. 
Paper, rayon cloth, 
and plastic would also be unknown, for they are 
all made from wood pulp. In a treeless world 
there would be no fruits. Wood is one of our 
most important national products. It is used for 
building houses and furniture. Violins and base- 
ball bats are made of wood, and so are skis and 
tennis rackets. Trees are also important because 
their roots keep topsoil from being washed away 
by rain. Trees hold back the rain so that some 
of it soaks into the ground to keep it moist. 


How to Recognize Trees 
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FLOWER, FRUIT, AND SEED 
OF TULIP TREE 


HOW TO RECOGNIZE TREES. Although we 
depend on the products of trees, and see trees 
every day, not many of us know very much about 
them. The size and shape of a tree often helps 
us to recognize what kind of a tree it is. The 
tulip tree, for example, is one of the largest trees 
east of the Mississippi. It may grow to be 150 
feet tall, with a trunk 8 feet in diameter. In 
spring it has flowers which look like tulips. In 
the fall, they develop into a dry, conelike fruit 


which stays on the tree after the leaves have 
fallen. 
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How to Recognize Trees 
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One of the best ways to learn about trees is 
to look at them closely during the changing 
seasons. In winter, you can recognize trees by 
their twigs and the color of their bark. Winter 
buds are different, too, in size and shape. Some 
are hairy; others are not. In spring, trees can 
be identified by their flowers. By looking at leaves 
you can easily tell trees apart during the summer. 
The leaves of the gray birch, pictured below, are 
small and sharp-pointed, and they grow in pairs. 
In the autumn, you can learn to know trees by 
their fruits and seeds. 


GRAY BIRCH 


Flower (male) Flower (female) 


Winter Buds 


Giant Sequoias and Redwoods 


GIANT SEQUOIA 


Giant 
Sequoia 


GIANT SEQUOIAS 
AND REDWOODS 
are the largest living 
things in the world. 
Some of these giants 
are over 3,000 years 
old. There is enough 
wood in one large se- 
quoia to build 35 houses, 
each large enough for 
a family of four people. 
Yet, these trees come 
from seeds so small 
that 100 of them weigh 
less than a stick of 
chewing gum. 


The giant sequoias are older than the redwoods 
and have thicker trunks. Some trunks are over 
30 feet in diameter, and have bark 2 feet thick. 
Most of them are 200 to 280 feet high. 

Redwoods are the world’s tallest trees. They 


Giant Sequoias and Redwoods 
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grow to be 350 feet tall, with trunks up to 27 
feet in diameter. Millions of years ago, before 
glaciers covered much of North America, giant 
sequoias, tall redwoods, and other members of 
the pine family, lived all the way from the 
Arctic Circle to the 
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Tharp in a sequoia 


Pines 


PINES are among the most ancient trees in the 
world. There were great stands of pine in 
Europe, Asia, and North America long before 
the first man walked the earth. Pines are coni- 
fers. All of them bear pine cones, and have 
needlelike leaves. Most of them are evergreens. 
They are green all year around because they 
do not shed their needles in the fall. A small, 
twisted tree, called the bristlecone pine, now 
claims the world’s record as the oldest living 
thing. Like the sequoias, 
they are found only in 
California. Bristlecones 
grow very slowly. They 
may add no more than 
an inch to their trunks 
in 100 years. They 
may take 700 years 
to grow to a height of 
four feet. 


BRISTLECONE PINE 


Pines 


Eastern white pines 
grow so straight and 
so tall that Yankee 
shipbuilders used them 
for sailing-ship masts. 
Pines were also used 
for telegraph _ poles 
and railroad ties. The 
Indians found pine 
useful in many ways. 


Knots of pitch pine’ 


made good torches. In 
the Northwest, Indians 
used lodgepole pine 
for building lodges. In- 
dians living in the dry 
country of the South- 
west collected the sweet 
seed nuts of the pinyon 
pine for food. 


LODGEPOLE PINE 


Spruces 


THE ENGELMANN SPRUCE, 100 feet tall, or 


more, grows high in the Rockies from the Yukon 
to Arizona. 


SPRUCES are trees of the northern forests. You 
can tell a spruce by its needles. They are short, 
stubby, and spiral around the twigs. A spruce 
needle has four sides and is nearly square. Spruce 
cones always hang down. Like pines, spruces have 
soft wood, and much of it is used to make wood 
pulp, which in turn is made into paper products. 
But most spruces are used for lumber. 
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Firs 


BALSAM FIR is, like the pine and the spruce, 
green even in winter. Fir cones stand up like 
stubby, fat candles. 


FIRS are trees of the north country. Ten kinds 
grow in the United States, but the most popular 
of these is the balsam fir. It is our most popular 
Christmas tree. Broad at the bottom, it comes 
to a point at the top, which is just the right place 
for a Christmas star. So many balsam firs are sold 
for Christmas that they have to be grown on giant 
tree farms. 
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Cedars 


THE CEDARS are conifers, but it takes some 
imagination to see it. Unlike most conifers, the 
cedar does not have true needles. Its twigs are 
covered with scales so tiny that it is hard to 
make them out at first glance. They fit the twig 
much as a snake’s skin fits its body. Instead of 
having cones made of woody scales, the red cedar 
has sky-blue berries. These are made up of waxy 
scales welded together. The wood of the south- 
ern white cedar is often used for small boats 
because it is tough and resists water rot. 


Wood of the eastern red 
cedar is a beautiful red and 
has a spicy aroma that drives 
away moths. Chests and 
closets are often made of 
red cedar because of its 
spicy odor. 
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The first ginkgo in this coun- 
try came from China. Now 
you can find them planted 
along many city streets and 
in parks. They do well on 
city air. 


THE GINKGO has been called the living fossil 
because it is the same as the fossils of trees 
that were common when dinosaurs roamed the 
earth. Its leaves are like little fans. 
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American Beech 


AMERICAN BEECH 


THE AMERICAN BEECH is in the same family 
as the oaks. It is a big tree with strong branches 
and solid trunk. Most trees are not easily recog- 
nized in winter when they have no leaves, but 
this is not true of the beech. Its smooth, light- 
gray bark shines out among the trees as if it 
were covered with aluminum. Beech bark is 
unusual in that it is thin and grows with the 
tree. That is why pioneers like Daniel Boone 
used to carve messages on the trunks of beech 
trees. Such messages could be read for many 
years. The American beech is a good lumber 
tree, and was felled in great numbers by pioneers, 
14 


American Sycamore 


AMERICAN SYCAMORE 


THE AMERICAN SYCAMORE is another tree 
that can easily be recognized by its bark at any 
time of the year. Unlike the dark grays and 
browns of the bark of other trees, sycamore 
bark stands out in patches of white, pale green, 
and brownish gray. The reason for this patch- 
work is that the bark splits off in pieces as 
the trunk grows. Sycamores are among Our 
largest forest trees. George Washington once 
measured one with a trunk 13 feet in diameter. 
Many old sycamores were hollow, providing 
homes for bats and chimney swifts. Pioneers hid 
in hollow sycamores to escape Indians. 
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Ailanthus 


THE AILANTHUS, 
a Chinese tree, was 
brought to this country 
as food for silkworms. 
But Americans soon 
lost interest in making 
silk, and they also 
lost interest in the ai- 
lanthus. Its wood was 
soft and useless. Its 
leaves had a bad smell 
when crushed. But the 
ailanthus spread rap- 
idly. It took root in 
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AILANTHUS 


alleys and backyards where many of our native 
trees could not live. Today you see it growing 
up through grates in the pavement, and between 
the crumbling stones of old buildings. People in 
China call it “‘the tree of heaven” because the 
ends of its branches turn upward in graceful 
curves, as if reaching for the sky. 
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American Elm 


THE AMERICAN ELM grows like a fountain, 
its branches arching out and down like sprays of 
water. In New England, fine old elms line the 
streets. Their branches meet across the road, 
and people and cars move in a cool green tunnel 
of shade. But the American elm may be doomed. 
When these trees become infected with the 
Dutch elm disease, they must be destroyed to 
keep the disease from spreading. 


A leaf-hopping _in- 
sect carries the bark 
disease of the elm 
from tree to tree. 
There is hope now 
_ that this pest can 
be controlled and 
the elms saved. 


AMERICAN ELM 
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Maples 


MAPLES can be found growing in many parts 
ot the United States. The broadleaf maple and 
Rocky Mountain maple are western trees. But 
one of the best known in the East is the red 
maple. It is called by that name because it has 
a touch of red at all times. In winter the buds 
are red. Its flowers are red in the spring. The 
leaves have red stems during the summer, and 
the leaves turn red in the fall. 

The most popular 
maple of all is the sugar 
maple. Maple syrup is 
made from the sap of 
this tree. Early in the 
spring in New England, 
taps are plugged into 
the trees like so many 
faucets, and _ buckets 
are hung on the taps — 
to catch the sap. 


RED MAPLE 


Maples 


What makes the sap 
of the sugar maple 
sweet? Every green leaf 
in the world is a sugar 
factory. But most trees 
change sugar into oth- 
er foods. The sugar 
maple is one of the few 
trees in which the leaf 
sugar stays pure and 
sweet. The trees use 
this sugar for food. oe 
Exactly how the leaf 
makes sugar is not 
known, but it needs 
sunlight to do it. 


Maple-sugar time 
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Oaks 


THE OAKS stand for strength and good hard- 
wood timber. They rank number one as our 
most important forest trees. There are many 
different kinds of oaks, but most of them can 
be identified as belonging to one of two groups: 
the white oak family, or the black oak family. 
The leaves of the white oaks have rounded lobes 


and no sharp points. 


WHITE OAK 
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Oaks 


BLACK OAK 


The leaves of the black oak trees have sharp- 
er lobes and pointed teeth. But a few of the 
oaks have leaves that look more like those of 
the willow or the American chestnut than those 
of oak trees. All oaks have one thing in common 

_ —the acorn. Acorns of the white oak are the best 
tasting and are eaten by many wild animals. 
“Indians taught the settlers how to make meal 
out of white-oak acorns. 
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Catalpa 


THE CATALPA is not often seen in our forests 
and woodlots, except in the Ohio Valley, where 
it grows wild. In other parts of the country it 
is planted in yards and 
parks as an ornamental 
tree because of its large 
heart-shaped leaves and 
its flowers that grow in 
showy clusters. In the 
fall, when the leaves 
begin to thin out, you 
can see what look like 
giant string beans hang- 
ing from the branches. 
These are leathery seed 
cases from which the 
catalpa has been given 
its other names—‘“In- 
dian bean” and “cigar 
tree.” Telephone poles 
are made of catalpas. 


CATALPA 


Locusts 


THE LOCUSTS be- 
long to that group of 
trees which have com- 
pound leaves, each leaf 
consisting of a long 
stem with many small 
leaflets growing out of 
each side. Locusts also 
have thorns and seed 
pods. The black locust 
is unusual in that its 
sensitive leaves close 
up at sunset and on 
cloudy days. Wood of 
the black locust is so 
hard that pioneers used 
pegs of it as nails; they 
also used the wood for the hubs of wagon 
wheels. The honey locust is so called because 
its seed pods contain a sweet, honey-flavored 
_ jelly which is good to eat. 
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Birches 
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BIRCHES are trees of 
the cool North. Only 
the river birch lives in 
southern United States. 
The yellow birch is a 


Yellow Birch i 
favorite of campers. 


Curls of bark can be 
pulled off and used to 
start a fire on wet days. 
Also liked by campers 
Sweet Birch is the sweet birch, or 
black or cherry birch, 
as it is often called. Its 
twigs are good to chew 
because they have a 
wintergreen taste. This 
tree is one of our main 
sources of wintergreen 
oil. 


Paper Birch 
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Birches 
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Of all the American birches, the paper birch 
is probably the best known. It is easily recognized 
by its smooth, chalk-white bark. This can be 
peeled off in paper-thin sheets. The bark of the 
paper birch is waterproof, and was used by the 
Indians to make canoes, baskets, and trays. This 
tree is often confused with the gray birch, which 
is also a white-bark tree. But the gray birch is 
much smaller. It often grows in clumps or thick- 
ets, and is planted to add wild beauty to parks 
and yards. 


Making a birch-bark canoe 
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Ash Trees 


THE ASH TREES grow mainly in the eastern 
half of the United States. They all have com- 
pound leaves made up of many leaflets. The 
ashes are among the few trees that divide into 
male and female trees. Only the female trees 
have seeds, but all ash seeds are winged. They 
droop in clusters and are shaped like little canoe 
paddles. White ash is the best known of the 
eastern ashes. Its wood is used by more sports 
sorties yey champions than any 
other wood. Most of 
the bats used in big- 
league baseball are 
made of white ash. The 
wood of this tree is 
light and strong. It is 
also used for tennis 
rackets and for long 
oars of the kind used 
by college teams for 
racing. 
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Tulip Tree 
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THE TULIP TREE is 
one of the tallest giants 
in our eastern forests. 
Its unusual leaf, which 
looks as though it were 
cut off at the tip, makes 
it easy to identify. It 
is a very ancient tree. 
Scientists have found 
fossil prints of tulip- 
tree leaves in rock that 
is 50 million years old. 
The showy flower of 
this tree is much like 
the swamp magnolia 
that bloomed in the 
age of dinosaurs. Tulip 
trees flower in June. But it is hard to see the 
blossoms high among the large leaves. Seeds of 
the tulip are winged and are carried by the 


wind. 


——————— 
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Nut Trees 
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NUT TREES are one of the chief sources of 
food for the wild animals of the forest. In the 
fall, squirrels race off to their hiding places with 
cheeks bulging with nuts. Deer and raccoon like 
nuts, too. Their rich, oily meat helps animals 
put on layers of fat that keep them warm in win- 
ter. In America, we have brought one wild nut 
tree, the pecan, under cultivation in orchards, 
and its nuts are now a fine pay-crop. 


BLACK WALNUT 
PECAN ORCHARD 
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Nut Trees 
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Men have done much to improve the size and 
flavor of nuts that were once wild. By careful 
breeding they have developed walnuts and pecans 
with shells that are thinner and easier to crack. 
The American black walnut has not been de- 
veloped, but its wood is used in the making of 
beautiful cabinets and gun stocks. Wood of the 
shagbark hickory is used for tool handles. Its 
shaggy bark makes this tree look strange. 


PECAN 


Sassafras 


The sassafras_ is 
one of the few 
trees that has leaves 
of three different 
shapes, sometimes 
on a single branch. 


THE SASSAFRAS grows only in eastern America 
and in southeastern Asia. The Indians called it 
“green stick” because its twigs are bright green. 
You will enjoy chewing one of the twigs. They 
have a good, spicy taste. The early pioneers made 
tea by boiling sassafras roots. It was given to 
children at the first sign of a cold. This tea be- 


came quite popular during the Revolution when 
real tea was hard to get. 
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American Holly 
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AMERICAN HOLLY 
wreaths, with the bright red 
berries still on the branches, 
are hung on doors and in 
windows at the Christmas 
season. Yet, many people 
in the West have never seen 
a live holly tree, for it grows 
only east of the Rockies. 
The American holly, which 
makes the best wreaths, is 
found mainly in the South. 
Most of the hollies that grow 
in the northeastern states 
are shrubs and are not green 
in the winter. Hollies serve 
as shade trees on old south- 
ern plantations. The leaves 
stay on for three years. Only 
the female tree has berries. 


Birds eat holly berries. 
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Fruit Trees 


WILD PLUM 


FRUIT TREES now grow 
everywhere. Yet the first 
settlers found only a few 
wild fruit trees when they 
arrived. Our most common 
were brought from other 
lands, some probably car- 
ried by sailing ships. John 
Chapman thought _ fruit 
trees were so important 
that he planted apple seeds 
wherever he went. He be- 
came famous as Johnny 
Appleseed. 


Johnny Appleseed planted apple 
32 trees for settlers in the Middle- 
west. 


Fruit Trees 


The avocado pear 
is a native Ameri- 
can fruit, cultivated 
by Inca Indians of 
South America for 
thousands of years. 


Modern fruit growers have discovered that 
trees grown from seed do not usually give the 
best fruit. For better results small branches are 
cut from trees with good fruit and grafted to 
small trees grown from seeds. The famous Bald- 
win apples all come from cuttings first made in 


1793. 


The blossoms of all 
fruit trees are very 
fragrant. The sweet- 
smelling blossoms 
of the orange tree 
are favored’ by 
many brides. 


Willows 
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WILLOWS are among our most common trees. 
They can be found growing in clumps along the 
edges of swamps and lakes. They are the slender 
green trees that line the banks of wandering 
brooks. The weeping willow, with its long sway- 
ing twigs, was brought here from China many 
years ago. It has become very popular and can 
be seen growing wild in some places. 


WEEPING WILLOW 
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Sumacs 
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SUMACS are small 
trees or shrubs _ that 


Staghorn 


commonly grow in 


Smooth 


clumps in open fields 
and on roadsides. They 
rarely grow taller than 
20 feet. Early in the 
fall the sumacs are no- 
ticed by everyone who 
enjoys nature, because 
their leaves are among 
the first to change col- 
or. They become a beautiful brilliant fire-red and 
are often picked and brought home. But if you 
should see a sumac with waxy, white berries, do 
not touch. It is a poison sumac. Although birds 
eat its fruit, this sumac give anyone who touches 
it a burning rash that spreads quickly. It itches 
worse than a poison ivy rash. The safe sumacs 
have soft, plushy red berries that grow in large 
clusters. 
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Small Flowering Trees 


SMALL FLOWERING TREES suddenly burst 
into bloom in April and early May when other 
trees still seem to be sleeping. These little flow- 
ering trees have only a few weeks of glory. Then 
they are often forgotten as the larger trees in the 
woods hide them from view. Flowering dogwood 


FLOWERING DOGWOOD 
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is the most showy of 
these small trees. Over- 
night, the bare woods 
become bright with 
thousands of dogwood 
blossoms. Each flower 
has four white petals 
and a greenish center. 
Pink flowering dog- 
wood grows wild in 
many places. Grafts 
from these trees have 
produced the pink dog- 
woods that we see in 
yards and public parks. 


Small FLowering Trees 


REDBUD 


Redbud is another 
popular flowering tree. 
When people first see 
its purple-red flowers, 
they are likely to mis- 
take them for peach 
blossoms. But when the 
heart-shaped leaves of 
the redbud come out 
no one ever thinks of . te inti 
it as a peach tree, for the leaves are very dif- 
ferent. Redbud is often planted as an ornamental 
tree in parks and yards. 

Another of these small trees is the serviceberry, 
or juneberry. It decorates the leafless woods in 
spring with snowy white blossoms. Because its 
berries ripen in June, the tree is called juneberry. 
The red berries are sweet to taste and are eaten 
by many birds and small animals. 
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Prairie Trees 


BOXELDER 


PRAIRIE TREES. When covered wagons rolled 
westward across the prairie, cottonwood trees 
meant water to the pioneers, for these trees 
usually grew along the banks of streams. Cotton- 
woods are big, growing as tall as 100 feet or 
more. The early settlers planted them in their 
new prairie towns because they grew quickly and 
offered good shade. Farmers in the open prairie 
planted rows of cottonwoods on the windward 
side of farm buildings to serve as protection 
against the wind. In addition, their roots held 
the earth and kept it from being blown away. 
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Prairie Trees 
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Boxelders are used for shelter belts on prairie farms. 


Another prairie tree is the boxelder. It is a 
member of the maple family, and has the typical 
winged seeds of the maple. But unlike other 
maples, the boxelder leaves are divided into 
three leaflets. This is 
one of the softwood 
maples. It is often 
planted around new 
houses in the prairie 
as a shade tree because 
it grows fast and is 
hardy. 


COTTONWOOD 


Osage-Orange 


Wood of the osage-orange has a lively elastic 
snap to it..Indians used it for war clubs and 
bows. Today it is used for policemen’s night- 
sticks. 


THE OSAGE-ORANGE was introduced to the 
early settlers by the Indians. In those days there 
were no barbed-wire fences to keep cattle in. 
But the needle-sharp thorns that grow on the 
branches of the osage-orange kept the animals 
from pressing through a thicket of these trees. 
That is why osage-orange trees made good living 
fences. The fruit looks like green oranges and 
smells like them, but it is not good to eat. 
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Palms 
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The Washington palm grows in California. Our 
native palm, it has white flowers and _ black, 
berrylike fruit that is good to eat. 


THE PALMS. If someone were to tell you that 
he knew of a tree that had no branches, no rings 
to tell its age, and no bark on its trunk, would 
you believe him? Such trees do exist. They are 
the palms and palmettos, and they grow wild 
in Florida as well as in California. Palms are 
desert trees. Their roots are long. They stretch 
far beneath the desert sand to reach the water 
lying deep under the surface. 
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Some Imported Trees 


SOME IMPORTED TREES. At the southern 
tip of Florida grow some unusual trees from 
tropical countries. One of these is the red man- 
grove, probably from South America. It grows 
in swamps along the coast. It has air roots that 
arch out above the water. Another tree is the 
banyan, from Asia. It drops roots from its branch- 
es and, in time, these become trunks. There is 
supposed to be a banyan tree in India with 3,000 
trunks. Some say it is the world’s largest tree. 
A tree with so many trunks looks like a little 
forest. 


BANYAN RED MANGROVE 
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Some Imported Trees 


ROYAL POINCIANA SAPODILLA 


The royal poinciana, also found in Florida, 
comes from Madagascar. It has long feathery 
leaves, something like those of the palm. But 
its large scarlet flowers hang in clusters as large 
as bunches of grapes. The royal poinciana blooms 
at the end of May in Florida, too late for most 
winter visitors to see. 

The sapodilla tree comes from South America. 
It is known as the chewing gum tree. From its 
milky sap we get chicle, which is used as a base 
for many chewing gums. Millions of sapodillas 
are cultivated in. South America. 


————=— 
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How Trees Grow 


Acorn Taking Root 
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HOW TREES GROW. Like the cells of all liv- 
ing things, tree cells grow by dividing. The living 
part of a tree trunk is the cambium layer be- 
tween the wood and the bark. 


TREE STEMS 
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How Trees Grow 
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Root Hair 
(Enlarged) 


Root Cap 
(Enlarged) 


Cross-Section 
(Enlarged) 


LEAF AND ROOT 


As the cells of the cambium layer divide, the 
outside ones become bark and the inside ones 
form wood. In winter the growth of the cam- 
bium layer stops. But it grows fast in the spring 
and summer, and slows down in the fall, forming 
annual rings from which we can count a tree’s 
age. The leaf cells are different. They are shaped 
to make sugar from water and air. At the top 
are honeycomb layers of cells that absorb the 
sunlight. At the bottom are the stoma cells which 
let in air. A tree’s root tips break up the soil, 
and the root hairs absorb minerals and water. 
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How You Can Help Trees 


Fires Destroy Forests. 


HOW YOU CAN HELP TREES. When you go 
on a cook-out, you can help save our trees by 
being very careful with your campfire. Clear a 
spot several feet around, and make your fire in 
the center of it. Keep the fire small, so there 
are no flying sparks. If the weather has been dry 
and the day is windy, the danger of flying sparks 
is great. On such days, do not make a fire. But 
on days when you can, be sure you put out the 
fire with water, and then cover the hot ashes 
with earth before you leave. 
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Quiz-Me 


QUrAa-MeE 


Here are some questions you can answer if 
you have studied this book on trees. The pages 
where the answers will be found are listed at 
the end. 


no — 


. What are the tallest trees in the world? 
. How can a tree be recognized in winter? 
. A policeman’s nightstick is made of what 


wood? 


4. What is our most important tree? 


_ What tree has leaves of three different 


shapes? 


. How did Johnny Appleseed win fame? 

. Which maple is a common prairie tree? 
. Where did weeping willows come from? 
_ What tree is the oldest living thing? 

. Why is the American elm in danger? 

. How did the juneberry get its name? 

_ Is the avocado a fruit or a vegetable? 

. What tree has no branches? 

. How did the red maple get its name? 
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Quiz-Me 


15. What trees have the thickest trunks? 
16. What is the real name of the ‘‘cigar tree?”’ 
17. Why is the ginkgo called the living fossil? 
18. What tree has many trunks? 
19. Why did Daniel Boone like beech trees? 
20. How did the honey locust get its name? 
21. The acorns of what tree are the best to eat? 
22. Why is red cedar used for chests and closets? 
23. What is the name of our most popular 
Christmas tree? 
24. Why did Yankee shipbuilders like white pine? 
25. How did sycamores help save pioneers 
from the Indians? 
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Quiz-Me Books 


A series for young readers... 
Read the fascinating text...Then 
test your knowledge with the list 
of questions at the end of each 
volume...Each book has been writ- 
ten by a specialist in the subject, 
and illustrated in excellent full- 
color pictures. 
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